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biographer would have been one of the heaviest because of
the extraordinary complexity of the story. There is not only
a bewildering variety of subject, but the scene is constantly
shifting from one part of India to another, and not infrequently
from India to England. The distractions that puzzled Hastings
in his own lifetime are reflected in the difficulty to which his
biographer is exposed by the inextricably intricate thread of
the story. It is only when we read the narratives of such men
as Mill and Gleig that we fully appreciate the extent to which
Macaulay has overcome the difficulty. The ingenuity with
which he has united so many diverse incidents, and the skill
with which he passes from one to another, constitute a
literary triumph of the first order. As an example, consider
the transition from the summary of Hastings' rule in India
to a resumption of the narrative of the events in Hastings'
career. So skilfully contrived is the callida juncfura that
most people, at a first reading of the essay, would be unable
to perceive that there was any transition at all.
If one were to confine attention to the artistic skill of the
composition, the only possible verdict on the merit of the
essay would be that it was beyond all praise. But when one
examines into the truth of the facts, and the impartiality of
the tone, a very different opinion is formed. Where the
materials are so contentious we look for the highest qualities
of the judge and the complete suppression of the spirit of the
advocate. With Macaulay, however, the advocate invariably
gets the better of the judge, and nowhere more than in this
essay. The brusque, unhesitating manner in which he makes
the most sweeping assertions is sure to carry conviction with
it to any one who is off his guard. The opinions he has
formed are so decided that he selects his facts and gives
them prominence in such a way as to compel the reader to
come to the same conclusions. Impey, for example, he con-
siders so hopelessly bad that any statement may be hazarded
about him; hence the imaginary and impossible picture of
him as a fag to Hastings at school.
Much of this partiality is due to Macaulay's peculiar style,
which admitted of no half-tones. But some of it may be